past, lingering on, had had unexpected consequences
which even now might hold a certain menace. She had
said nothing about it to Michel before, partly because
it seemed to her that even to mention it would be to
set a seal to its existence, partly for fear of destroying
her own happiness by what seemed to her a superfluous
candour. Now, however, realizing the evil her silence
had done, she reproached herself for having kept
it from him for so long. And passing rapidly from what
he already knew to what he had not yet heard, as water
pours through an opened sluice she seized the chance
of telling him everything and unburdening herself
of all this secrecy.
The year before, Claude de Brionne had written
saying that at last he had a settled job and that once
again (since this did away with the previous objection
to their marriage) he was about to demand her hand.
She had not replied. After that there came a second
letter, asking for at least the favour of a reply; but
she had not replied to that either. This was what she
had to confess to Michel now. But in face of the sudden
gravity which the words assumed as she wrote them
she was filled with anger against the man who was the
cause of all this irritation and embarrassment. And,
insensible to sufferings which she had imagined only
to deny or to condemn, she thought of him simply
as a vanquished obstacle whose debris littered her
path, and a sort of destructive fury punctuated her
sentences with bitter phrases. It did not occur to her
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